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SIXTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY 

OP  THE 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF 

School  Savings  Banks  in  the  United  States. 


By  J.  H.  THIRY,  Long'  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


CONGRATULATORY. 

The  opening  year  of  the  new  century 
celebrates  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of 
the  School  Savings  Bank  system  m 
America.  The  privilege  of  exhibiting 
the  evidences  of  its  continued  prosperity 
and  growth  is  attended  with  much  grati- 
tude. The  enthusiasm  of  earlier  years 
which  inspired  the  conviction  of  the 
practical  value  of  economics  to  the  edu- 
cational processes  of  the  school  still 
vitalizes  all  my  thinking  along  these 
lines.  Added  to  this  are  the  gratifying 
facts  resulting  from  the  application  of 
that  more  concrete  principle  of  Sacred 
Writ  “A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.” 
Abundant  blessings  in  individual  and 
family  life  have  unfailingly  marked  the 
faithful  practice  of  the  system  as  a part 
of  the  school  regime.  For  these  goodly 
results  a debt  of  acknowledgement  is 
due  to  my  co- laborers  both  old  and  new 
whose  intelligence  and  zeal  have  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

The  annexed  statistical  table  as  con- 
taining many  of  their  names  is  an  honor 
roll.  Yet  in  the  history  of  School  Bank- 
ing others  outside  the  ranks  of  profes- 
sional service  in  the  schools  must  live  as 
worthy  also  of  the  highest  honor.  I 
heartily  congratulate  them  all  upon  the 
present  status  of  the  system,  its  estab- 
Jishment  throughout  the  nation,  its 
fruitfulness  in  practical  life,  its  attested 
value  as  an  educational  factor,  its  ethical 
effects  upon  the  character  of  childhood 
and,  altogether,  its  exertion  of  many 
influences  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
limitations  of  the  written  word.  The 
sowing  has  not  been  in  vain  and  I am 
glad  to  rejoice  with  all  philanthropic 
workers  afield  over  some  of  the  garnered 
results  of  their  labors. 

The  success  of  the  system  of  School 
Banking  is  determined  by  a fact  which  is 
again  emphasized  viz.  : that  it  is 


SCHOOL  BANKING  IS  SCIENTIFIC 
scientific.  The  policy  of  laissez  faire  in 
the  development  of  habits  of  thrift  and 
frugality  among  the  young  is  not  in- 
culcated by  any  true  definition  of  edu- 
cation. The  virtue  of  frugality  has  as  a 
fact  been  too  often  lett  to  rough  it  for 
itself  in  cnildhood.  On  the  contrary  I 
am  persuaded  that  all  the  virtues  are 
proper  subjects  of  cultivation  in  the 
scheme  of  popular  education.  Surely 
this  is  more  scientific  than  schemes  of 
neglect,  misuse,  exposure  or  combat 
among  the  virtues  with  the  law  * ‘ The 
survival  of  the  fittest”  to  make  the 
awards.  I cannot  believe  that  true  edu- 
cational science  leaves  the  virtues  of 
life’s  youthful  years  to  “Natural  selec- 
tion. ’ ’ The  child  must  be  taught, 
guarded  and  fashioned  while  he  may  by 
tbe  touch  of  skilled  directive  agencies. 
If  poor,  his  poverty  should  not  prejudice 
his  chances  of  success  in  competition 
with  the  more  favored  child  of  fortune. 

There  should  be  an  equalization  of 
equipment  among  all  classes  else  the 
purpose  of  the  state  in  the  pursuit  of 
popular  education  unnecessarily  suffers. 
To  this  end  self  help  through  saving 
contributes  with  remarkable  effect.  The 
chief  discriminations  which  classify 
children  according  to  their  stations  in 
life  have  largely  to  do  with  a conscious- 
ness associated  with  money.  The  system 
of  School  Banking  inspires  by  bringing 
the  prize  within  the  reach  of  all.  Pur- 
suit of  the  prize  results  in  turn  in  the 
formation  of  frugal  habits.  A distinct 
moral  force  in  the  child’s  nature  is  thus 
disciplined  according  to  a definite  pur- 
pose of  cultivation  without  which  the 
majority  of  children  graduate  into  the 
thriftless  classes. 

THE  MISSION  OF  HOPE. 

Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  stock 
speculators  than  the  potency  of  hope  in 
the  making  of  values.  When  the  credit 
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of  the  nation  was  imperilled,  stagnation 
and  hesitation  ruled  the  market.  The 
appearance  of  favorable  events  is  the 
^order  for  hope  to  displace  doubt  and  fear 
and  the  incoming  of  the  tide  of  prosper- 
ity. 

Sentiment  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  all  influences. 


When  it  is  not  a pure  chimera  but  a 
rational  deduction  then  it  will  increase 
value  which  is  always  depressed  by 
doubt  and  fear. 

The  present  is  a period  of  rare  hope 
and  promise  in  our  national  life.  The 
marvellous  products  of  field  and  factory, 
the  vast  aggrandizement  of  our  railway 
systems,  the  bounding  advancement  of 
the  nation  in  every  element  of  great- 
ness, afford  a solid  base  in  material 
verities. 


Optimism  everywhere  reigns.  Why 
should  not  the  ethical  and  educational 
outlook  be  equally  brilliant? 

The  national  community  is  prosperous 
because  the  individual  is  prosperous. 

I rejoice  to  believe  that  a closer  view 
emphasizes  economics  as  an  important 
source  of  this  widespread  confidence. 

Economics  is  housekeeping  and  houses 
well  ordered  know  the  value  of  frugal- 
ity and  habits  of  self-discipline. 

The  savings  banks  everywhere  are  the 
most  helpful  forms  of  co-operation  in 
building  homes  and  factories.  The 
frugal  ways  of  industrious  millions  re- 
cruit the  ranks  of  broad-minded  and 
courageous  men  who  plan  and  execute 
large  enterprises  and  inspire  the  progress 
of  their  day. 

But  the  masses  also  become  self-reliant 
and  self-sustaining,  gathering  prosperity 
by  increasing  the  real  sources  of  wealth 
viz.  ; industry  and  savings. 

A nation  of  such  people  are  made 
strong  by  hope. 

But  experience  and  observation  have 
demonstrated  that  the  most  efficient 
way  to  form  such  a nation  is  through 
the  children. 

The  inspiration  of  noble  sentiments 
and  the  inculcation  of  the  virtues  when 
accompanied  by  the  practical  experience 
resulting  from  their  application,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  system  of  School  Bank- 
ing, gives  to  youth  a foretaste  of  the 
higher  privileges  and  opportunities  of 
civic  life  and  prepares  the  young  life  at 
the  same  time  to  enter  upon  them. 

How  many  young  persons  come  to 
their  majority  without  a cent  with 
which  to  start ! 

Embarrassments  of  this  nature  could 
easily  have  been  avoided  by  wise  econom- 


ies and  little  savings  in  previous  years 
at  home  and  in  the  school. 

We  frequently  hear  it  said  “My  first 
1100  or  $1,000  cost  more  thought  and 
effort  than  many  larger  sums  afterwards 
won.  ’ ’ 

Had  he  who  won  such  a victory  bor- 
rowed instead  of  earning  the  money  he 
would  have  installed  failure  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  career,  because  he  dis- 
covered that  thrift,  self-denial,  business 
economy  and  management,  and  the 
habits  of  industry  and  perseverance  can- 
not be  borrowed,  purchased  or  inherited. 

This  is  the  supreme  merit  of  School 
Banking. 

It  contemplates  not  the  amount  of 
money  but  the  discipline  of  the  child  in 
all  that  makes  for  self-help  in  life.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  rising  generations,  fit- 
ting them  for  the  practical  affairs  of 
their  future  years,  awakening  respect 
for  the  rights  of  individuals  and  prop- 
erty, increased  regard  for  law  and  order, 
loyalty  to  the  government  and  support 
to  the  onward  movements  of  humanity 
by  the  hope  and  courage  springing  out 
of  a prosperous  life. 

A PERSONAL  WORD. 

Peculiar  significance  attaches  to  this 
anniversary  supplement  in  relation  to 
myself. 

Though  vigorous  at  the  age  of  78  I am 
admonished  that  the  sun  is  approaching 
the  horizon  and  that  the  day  is  far 
spent. 

While  my  continuance  in  the  work 
will  terminate  only  with  its  privilege 
yet  necessarily  other  hands  must  soon 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 

I take  great  pleasure  in  commending 
to  my  co-laborers  one  who  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  specially  devoted  to 
the  advocacy  and  extension  of  the 
system.  In  Mrs.  Sara  Louisa  Oberholtzer 
of  Philadelphia  the  friends  of  School 
Banking  will  be  sure  to  find  a willing 
and  efficient  helper. 

Not  only  her  thorough  knowledge  of 
details  and  suggestiveness  of  methods 
but  her  well  known  activity  in  behalf  of 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  have  been  highly  valuable  par- 
ticularly for  the  past  five  years. 

In  succession  to  my  own  efforts  I am 
glad  to  be  assured  such  services  will  be 
continued  as  a part  of  her  life’s  work. 

Notwithstanding  that  I have  always 
advocated  the  printing  of  the  forms  by 
friendly  local  papers  yet  it  has  been 


found  disirable  for  the  sake  of  uniform- 
ity and  convenience  to  place  orders  for 
printed  material  with  some  one  party. 
The  lowest  possible  cost  is  thus  secured 
and  localities  having  ’no  newspapers  or 
only  those  unfavorable  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  are  readily  supplied. 

Mrs.  Oberholtzer  has  prepared  many 
printed  forms  excellently  adapted  to  the 
practical  requirements  of  the  school- room 
and  has  facilities  for  the  preparation  of 
such  special  printed  material  as  may  be 
desired. 

All  these  various  publications  of  Mrs. 
Oberholtzer  in  the  interests  of  the  School 
Banking  system,  I heartily  recommend 
for  practical  use. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  remains  for  future  history  to  deter- 
mine how  large  a place  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools  of  America  will  be 
occupied  and  maintained  by  the  system 
which  I have  long  advocated. 

Past  results  surely  provide  a basis  for 
confidence  in  its  ultimate  widespread 
development. 

In  common  with  all  who  have  co- 
operated in  the  field,  my  efforts  have 
been  solely  inspired  by  a desire  to  pro- 


mote the  welfare  of  the  nation’s  youth. 
Not  infrequently  has  criticism  been  un- 
favorable— sometimes  severe — but  experi- 
ence has  fully  justified  all  that  has  been 
claimed  for  the  system. 

The  repetition  of  those  claims  is  ren- 
dered needless  by  the  abundance  of  pre- 
vious publications  which  at  all  times 
may  be  commanded  by  request. 

In  closing  I will  be  permitted  to  again 
record  my  earnest  hopes  and  prayers  for 
the  cause  of  popular  education  in 
America.  The  beginning  of  the  public 
school  system  in  May,  1639,  the  recon- 
struction by  Horace  Mann  in  1835  of  the 
old  time  New  England  district,  county 
and  village  school  into  the  present 
graded  common  school  system  and  the 
extension  of  the  school  system  of  the 
Northern  states  throughout  the  states  of 
the  South  by  Dr.  William  H.  Ruffner  in 
1870  have  been  great  land  marks  in  our 
national  development. 

May  the  Hand  of  Providence  continue 
to  interpose  in  American  life  by  many 
agencies  bestowing  the  blessings  of  uni- 
versal enlightenment  and  building  strong 
the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  future 
generations. 

J.  H.  Thiry, 

181  Academy  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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SEVENTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY 

OF  THE 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


By  J.  H.  THIRY,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Since  the  inauguration  of  the  system 
cLgf  School  Savings  Banks  in  this 
^-eountry,  seventeen  years  ago,  in  which 
j it  was  my  privilege  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, a whole  generation  of  pupils,  as 
fly  the  years  of  school  age,  have  passed 
through  the  schools  of  the  nation, 
vjH  Naught  remains  but  to  tell  the  new 
generation  now  trooping  rapidly  on  in 
succession,  the  story  rehearsed  these 
many  years.  The  realization  of  this 
fact  adds  peculiar  encouragement  to 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
this  anniversary  contribution.  In  the 
future  it  is  expected  that  many  young 
minds  will  he  awakened  as  others  have 
been  to  the  new  and  great  truths  repre- 
sented by  the  system.  New  methods 
of  instruction  will  be  suggested  to 
teachers  by  the  zeal  of  scholars.  Thus 
it  never  fails  that  a gratifying  response 
greets  whatever  effort  is  put  forth  in 
the  cause. 

THRIFT  IN  ITS  HIGHEST  SENSE. 

One  of  the  frescoes  of  Lorenzetti  in 
the  hall  of  Siena  symbolically  repre- 
sents the  principles  of  Good  Govern- 
ment. The  enthroned  figure  represent- 
ing such  government  is  surrounded  by 
the  virtues  which  variously  support  its 
authority.  Among  them  is  Thrift. 
Perhaps  effect  was  never  more  clearly 
traced  to  cause.  For  the  secret  and  es- 
sence of  thrift  tend  to  exalt  things  into 
higher  value.  While  it  consists  in  the 
obtaining  and  putting  out  of  money 
and  decides  how  and  at  what  limit  we 
must  save  and  spend,  yet  it  moves  in 
the  higher  ranges  of  our  nature.  The 
deep  dank  soil  grows  the  flower  and 
the  flower  inspires  the  artist.  The 
crispy  wheat  is  transmuted  into  bread 
and  bread  into  the  vital  force  that 
feeds  and  sustains  high  moral  purpose 
and  resolve.  iSo  should  the  penny,  the 
nickel,  the  dollar  be  used;  put  into 
something  above  the  average  of  one’s 
nature. 


Thrift  in  its  better  part  is  the  science 
of  spending  upward.  Money  should  get 
the  better  thing.  Except  bodily  wants 
and  well  being  that  better  thing  is  not 
mere  gratification  of  appetite.  That  is 
from  below.  A book,  a gift,  a prepara- 
tion for  future  provident  purpose — 
these  are  higher. 

Education  of  the  children  cannot  pro- 
ceed on  other  lines.  No  child  can  be 
truly  generous  or  share  in  the  great 
benevolences  of  the  world  except  on 
this  wise. 

Thrift  has  no  secrets.  It  tells  frank- 
ly of  forethought  and  exhibits  the  pro- 
cess of  saving  for  future  use. 

It  looks  after  little  things  and  points 
the  way  to  carefulness. 

It  teaches  a thorough  knowledge  of 
one’s  affairs  and  is  exact  in  its  deal- 
ings. 

It  keeps  a strict  account  of  its 
credits  and  debits  down  to  the  cent  and 
reports  its  balanced  accounts  daily. 

It  keeps  company  with  all  the 
virtues. 

It  antagonizes  all  the  vices. 

It  favors  a full  manhood  and  works 
out  healthful  results  from  ofttimes 
most  unpromising  beginnings. 

THRIFT  AS  A SCHOOL  STUDY. 

I cannot  but  strongly  urge  as  hereto- 
fore the  propriety  and  necessity  of  in- 
corporating economic  instruction  of 
this  nature  into  the  courses  of  study 
of  the  schools  of  the  nation. 

The  relations  to  be  sustained  by  the 
scholar  in  his  future  years  demand  it. 

Room  must  be  made  for  the  play  of 
generosity  and  honor.  The  demands 
of  home,  church  and  community  will 
bear  constantly  upon  him.  A wise  and 
liberal  hand  should  be  his  to  meet  the 
occasion. 

The  ultimate  use  of  money  is  an  im- 
perative theme,  embracing  as  it  does 
the  moral  and  intellectual  realities 
whlcl*  underlie  life.  The  system  of 


school  banking  presents  an  unsurpass- 
ed method  of  objectively  impressing 
the  youthful  nature  with  these  im- 
portant truths.  The  saving  it  incul- 
cates is  purely  instrumental. 

It  indicates  the  value  of  true  thrift. 

It  would  bring  the  child  into  cir- 
cumstances where  self-respect,  a sense 
of  independence  and  of  usefulness  are 
possible.  To  put  it  a little  more 
technically,  it  proves  that  by  saving 
we  work  out  the  freedom  of  our  na- 
ture. 

Thence  comes  order  in  human  life, 
individual,  social,  national.  All  that 
is  called  civilization  is  impossible  until 
one  generation  passes  on  to  the  next 
the  results  of  its  labors  and  its 
savings. 

A spendthrift  is  a menace.  A gen- 
eration of  spendthrifts  would  turn  the 
nation  back  to  barbarism. 

SCHOOL  BANKING  AND  SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 

All  that  has  been  done  is  by  the 
thrifty,  the  savers.  The  mills,  the 
bouses,  the  bridges,  the  farms,  the 
ships,  the  great  and  mighty  achieve- 
ments that  have  enriched  and  en- 
nobled the  world  and  marked  human 
history  with  progress  are  the  result  of 
obedience  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
Providence  as  exemplified  in  the  thrifty 
saving  classes  of  society.  These 
classes  are  to  be  recruited  in  the 
schools,  and  no  method  has  yet  been 
devised  comparable,  I am  persuaded,  to 
the  system  of  school  banking  with  its 
seventeen  years  of  activity  in  which  it 
has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  mere 
experiment  into  that  of  established 
merit. 

The  school  may  teach  a business 
form  without  imparting  the  business 
characteristic,  but  in  school  banking 
the  latter  is  the  sole  aim  and  design. 
It  would  not  present  a young  man  to 
a business  house  thoroughly  convers- 
ant with  business,  but  having  self-in- 
dulging personal  habits.  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  send  the  hosts  of  youth 
cut  into  awaiting  fields  of  practical 
endeavor  knowing  how  to  keep  a dol- 
lar after  it  has  been  earned. 

No  “lean  years”  such  as  are  spoken 
of  in  financial  spheres  would  come 
into  the  personal  life.  Prosperity 
would  not  alternate  with  depression. 
The  business  world  knows  that  the 
cycling  periods  of  reaction  do  not  arise 
from  necessary  conditions. 


SCHOOL  BANKING  AN  ADVANTAGE 

TO  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

But  the  practice  of  the  School  Bank- 
ing System  is  scarcely  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  savings  institutions  re- 
ceiving the  deposits  than  to  depositors 
themselves  relative  alone  to  financial 
considerations.  While  the  handling  of 
a largely  increased  number  of  accounts 
entails  some  extra  expense  and  clerical 
labor,  yet  savings  banks  have  uniform- 
ly found  in  compensating  conditions 
ample  justification  for  their  co-opera- 
ticn  with  the  school.  As  an  illustra- 
tion the  Long  Island  City  Savings 
Bank  during  the  seventeen  years  in 
which  the  system  of  school  banking 
has  been  in  vogue  in  the  United  States, 
has  continued  to  receive  the  deposits 
of  the  various  school  banks  in  the  city. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smedley,  the  secretary  of  this 
institution,  cordially  states  that  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  no  in- 
considerable value  has  accrued  to  the 
bank  as  a result  of  participation  in  the 
practice  of  the  system.  Parents  and 
friends  have  been  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  children  noticeably  increas- 
ing the  list  of  depositors  and  amount 
of  deposits.  The  advantages  of  the 
savings  bank  have  been  thus  adver- 
tised to  the  public  at  a slight  expense. 

A PERSONAL  WORD. 

Having  at  heart  the  highest  welfare 
of  young  Americans,  I cannot  but  avail 
myself  of  another  opportunity  to  lay 
before  them  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem I have  long  advocated.  With  the 
measure  of  four-score  years  rapidly 
diminishing  the  long  enjoyed  privileges 
of  humanitarian  effort,  I am  constrain- 
ed to  express  the  hope  of  the  long 
continuance  of  the  good  work  after 
has  passed  from  my  hands.  May  it 
achieve  still  wider  usefulness  and  con- 
tribute, however  modestly,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  society  by  leading  into 
higher  ideals  the  rising  hosts  of  the 
nation’s  youth. 

J.  H.  Thiry. 

Long  Island  City,  May  1,  1902. 


ADDENDA. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who 
contemplate  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  School  Savings  Banks,  there- 
by avoiding  the  necessity  on  their  part 
of  direct  application  for  desired  infor- 
mation, the  following  brief  sketch  of 
rules  and  regulations  is  herewith  ap^ 
penned. 
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PRELIMINARY  INFORMATION  FOR 

THE  PRACTICAL  INTRODUC- 
TION OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

First — School  boards  do  not  require 
authorization  of  the  State  or  nation 
to  enable  them  to  introduce  the  bank- 
ing system  in  their  schools.  If  the 
teachers,  principal  or  the  superintend- 
ent is  the  first  mover  in  the  cause,  he 
must  apply  for  authority  to  the  school 
board. 

Second — After  receiving  the  author- 
ization, the  superintendent  or  principal 
should  endeavor  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a savings  bank  near  the  school, 
to  receive  the  weekly  savings  of  the 
scholars  and  arrange  matters  regarding 
the  hour  for  deposits  and  also  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  blank  forms,  by 
whom  the  cost  of  their  printing  should 
be  supported,  etc.,  etc. 

Third — Having  received  the  neces- 
sary authorization,  and  having  fixed 
the  date  of  the  first  day 
collection  of  the  savings  of  the 
scholars,  the  school  board,  the 
superintendent  or  the  principal  should 
issue,  a few  days  previous  to  the  start- 
ing, a circular  addressed  to  the  par- 
ents, the  press  and  the  friends  of  the 
school.  This  circular  ought  to  con- 
tain a synopsis  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  system,  its  advantages,  etc. 
The  earnest  co-operation  of  the 
teachers,  parents  of  the  scholars,  and 
of  the  local  press  ought  to  be  so- 
licited. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

If  the  system  is  to  be  introduced  at 
all.  it  ought  to  enter  into  our  school 
rooms  as  an  educational  factor  and  not 
as  a purely  capitalistic  idea.  It  must 
become  part  of  the  ordinary  program 
of  school  work,  disturbing  ho  other 
element  of  the  work;  gaining  a strong 
foothold  by  its  merit.  It  is  for  the 
above  reason  that  (1)  deposits  of  the 
scholars  should  be  recorded  in  the 
ordinary  roll-books,  thus  coming  into 
accord  with  the  other  studies  on  the 
program;  that  is  to  say,  a teacher 
does  not  need  another  book  for  record- 
ing the  deposits.  (2)  That  Monday 
(at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion) is  the  day  on  which  the  savings 
of  the  scholars  should  be  collected. 
(3)  That  the  money  collected  be  de- 
posited the  same  day,  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  the  principal,  in  a savings 
bank  or  sound  trust  company,  and  in 
such  a mariner  as  to  enable  the  de- 


positor to  withdraw  a part  or  all  of  his 
money  at  any  time.  On  Monday,  the 
day  fixed  for  the  collection  of  the  sav- 
ings, ihe  roll  is  called  by  the  teacher, 
the  child  responds,  “Yes,  five  cents,” 
or  whatever  his  amount  may  be.  He 
must  immediately  arise  from  his  seat 
and  deliver  his  money  with  his  weekly 
card  (see  sample  herewith)  to  the 
teacher,  who  counts  the  money  and 
inscribes  the  amount  in  the  Monday 
column  of  the  roll-book  and  upon  the 
weekly  card  upon  which  the  name  of 
the  depositor,  the  teacher  and  the 
amount  of  previous  deposits  are  in- 
scribed. In  calling  the  roll,  if  nothing 
has  been  saved,  the  scholar  must  an- 
swer “No,”  and  the  teacher  makes  a 
mark  to  that  effect,  at  the  same  time 
marking  the  attendance.  When  the 
teacher  has  concluded  calling  the  roll 
and  collecting  the  savings,  the  money 
collected  in  the  class  is  counted  to 
see  if  the  amount  corresponds  with 
the  total  amount  inscribed  in  the  roll- 
book.  If  the  amounts  tally,  the  money 
is  immediately  sent  to  the  principal 
or  the  superintendent  in  a sealed  en- 
velope inscribed  as  follows; 


Class  B 

Emma  Lawrence. 
May  1,  1902.  $5.25. 


This  ends  the  teacher’s  work,  ex- 
cept that  with  the  collection  of  the 
last  Monday  of  each  month  he  or  she 
will  send  to  the  principal  or  the  super- 
intendent, on  this  same  day,  a list  of 
all  the  depositors  of  the  class,  with 
name  and  amount  to  be  credited  in  the 
savings  bank  to  each  depositor  who 
has  contributed  to  the  school  fund 
fifty  cents  and  above  during  the 
month.  Sums  less  than  fifty  cents, 
although  kept  in  the  bank  to  Hie  credit 
of  the  principal  or  superintendent,  will 
be  credited  to  the  general  fund  until 
the  depositor  has  reached  the  sum 
fixed.  Then  it  will  be  credited  to  the 
scholar’s  account. 

As  to  the  principal  or  superinten- 
dent, he  receives  immediately  after 
collection,  in  a sealed  envelope,  the 
amount  collected  by  each  of  his 
teachers  separately;  he  does  not  re- 
quire a special  book;  the  list  received 
at  the  end  of  each  month  from  his 
teachers  and  sent  to  the  bank  is  re- 
turned to  him  week  after  with  the 
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bank  books  of  the  pupils  inscribed  in 
that  list.  So  these  monthly  lists  in 
the  possession  of  the  principal  or 
superintendent  take  the  place  of  a 
special  book.  However,  if  he  desires 
to  keep  a separate  book  for  the  weekly 
deposits  of  his  teachers,  he  may  have 
one  and  it  can  be  easily  made  by 
hand.  In  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
weekly  deposits  by  individual  pupils, 
if  he  needs  them,  he  can  secure  them 
by  borrowing  the  roll-books  from  the 
teachers.  These  roll-books  are  the 
property  of  the  school,  and  as  such 
are  preserved  as  official  records  by 
the  authorities. 

Upon  the  first  general  deposit  of  the 
money  of  a school  in  the  bank  by  the 
principal  or  the  superintendent,  he 
receives  in  return  a bank  book  in 
which  is  recorded  the  total  amount  de- 
posited by  all  his  teachers.  When 
money  is  to  be  deposited,  a deposit 
check  (as  per  sample  herewith)  must 
accompany  each  weekly  deposit  to  the 
bank.  Such  deposit  check  is  also 
used  by  the  teacher  in  connection 
with  the  deposit  list  at  the  end  of  the 
month  by  inscribing  thereon  the  num- 
ber of  bank  books,  amount  to  be  de- 
posited and  names  of  the  pupils  who 
have  contributed  to  the  school  fund 
during  the  past  month. 

Though  the  bank  books  of  the 
scholar  depositors  are  sent  to  the 
bank  once  every  three  months  for  bal- 
ancing, the  principals  or  superinten- 
dent need  not  send  to  the  bank  the 
pass-book  of  a child  who  has  not  de- 
posited fifty  cents  and  above  during 
the  past  month.  At  their  request,  the 
principal  or  superintendent  will  allow 
the  little  depositors  to  take  their  bank 
books  home  once  a month,  on  Friday, 
to  be  returned  the  following  Monday. 

With  the  view  of  reducing  the 
clerical  work  of  the  banks  and  at  the 
same  time  remedying  the  inconven- 
ience of  depositors  living  far  from  the 
bank,  the  superintendent  or  the  prin- 


cipal may  receive  on  Monday  morning, 
day  of  collection,  the  applications  to 
withdraw  part  or  all  the  money  de- 
posited in  the  bank  by  any  scholar  de- 
positor. The  superintendent  or  the 
principal  will  pay  the  checks  presented 
with  some  of  the  money  already  col- 
lected that  same  day.  The  amount  of 
these  checks  wall  be  received  at  the 
bank  as  cash  with  the  collection  on 
Monday. 

More  complete  details,  at  any  time, 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  ad- 
dressing J.  H.  Thiry,  181  Academy 
street,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  RESULT  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

FROM  THE  DATE  OF  ITS  IN- 
TRODUCTION-1885 TO  1902. 

The  school  savings  bank  system  is 
now  in  operation  in  1,479  schools  of 
118  cities.,  situated  in  24  States  of  the 
Union,  and  of  370,457  scholars  on  reg- 
ister, 166,578  are  depositors  of  $1,309,- 
611.00,  of  w'hich  $869,878.48  has  been 
withdrawal,  leaving  a balance  of  $439,- 
732.52  due  little  depositors  to  Janu- 
ary, 1902. 

It  is  calculated  that  more  than 
$2,000,000  has  been  saved  by  the 
American  children  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  plan  in  1885.  Is  not  such, 
result  sufficient  to  justify  the  univer- 
sal adoption  of  the  plan  which,  besides 
the  monetary  question,  has  proved  to 
be  a powerful  agent  of  social  reform? 


Note. — It  is  due  in  particular  to  my 
co-laborer,  Mrs.  Sara  Louisa  Oberholt- 
zer,  1905  Tioga  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  to  state  that  the  introduction  of 
the  system  into  many  schools  is  the 
result  of  her  wise  and  energetic  ef- 
forts. In  her  the  good  work  will  ever 
find  a faithful  advocate.  All  neces- 
sary printed  matter  can  be  obtained  of 
her  at  cost. 
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“ The  masses  know  how  to  eabn  better  than  they  know  how  to  save.” 
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The  habit  ot  saving  is  an  essential  part  of  a true  practical  education.” 
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